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Si non tantus fructus perciperetur ex his studiis, quantum percipi constat, 
sed ex Ins delectatio sola peteretur; tamen hee animi remissio judicanda 
esset libero homine dignissima. Cicero. 
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a sd 

The Essayjist. lexpress the indignation of 

No. L. Ptolemy, when he said to A- 

[ Continued. } | pelles, ‘Who invited you 


BUT it is not within the cir- hither?” This is perfectly nat- 
cle of our acquaintance only, ural toman. Such being then 
that we should employ our- the constitution of human na- 
selves in attending to those. ture, an adherence to this pre- 
traits which distinguish indi- | cept is indispensable. This 
viduals. Wherever we meet induces the necessity of ena- 
with our fellow creatures, | bling ourselyes to conceal the 
there a field is opened for our;tendency of our thoughts. 
observation,forthere is human} Like the great Haroun, we 
character. But here we should | should endeavour to obserye 
remember, that the golden|without permitting those a- 
rule is to observe, so as not to| mong whom we are, to know 
be 4nown to observe. Thejour real characters. Then we 
actions and deportment of|will discover whatever their 
men are materially different, | understandings and their feel- 
when they think that they are |ings suggest, and whilst we 
noticed, from what they are/|deceive, will deceive in the 
when the contrary opinion pre- | most honorable and useful of 
vails. There are few, who|causes, I mean the cause of 
when conscious of being dis-| philosophy. This. however, 
covered, would stop like Hen-|is extremely difficult where 
ry the Great, to ask “are you|we are known, so that ‘we 
a father?” The generality | must rest satisfied with bor- 
would most probably feel and |rowing the garb of indiffer- 
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ence, while the mind is em- 
ployed in the exercise of its 
discerning faculties. This 
method will show us human 
nature unreserved, but with- 
out the incitement of desire. 
If we wish to know what a 
man really is, we should en- 
deavour to inspire him witha 
wish to show what he is. 
Then we will discover the na- 
ture of his heart, but if this 


powerful motive be wanting, 


he wall be seen either as he en- 
deavours to appear, or as he 
actually appears. There are 
tew whose real characters can 
be seen into by the aid of com- 
mon observation. [t is not 
consistent with the views and 
characters of men, to follow 
the footsteps of Cato, who, as 
Sallust expresses it, ‘with his 
usual elegance and _ force, 
*‘ maluit esse quam videri bo- 
nus.” We have generally too 
much cunning or selfishness 
to show ourselves as we are. 
Still, however, the Essayist 
is but indifferently prepared 
for the attainment of his end, 
if he knows not the best man- 


ner of applying that which he 


has learnt. ‘Lhe great secret 
lies in knowing how to employ 


‘his knowledge so as to please 


most generally. This 1s dis- 


covered by a due attention to 


those for whom he writes.— 
Nothing affords a man more 
delightthan to-read his own 
character, for we like to be 
thought difident, but not to 
be so. It should therefore be 
his object to adapt his compo- 


sition to the characters which 


those whom he designs to a- 





muse, are pleased to think 
their own. He should also 
know what are the objects of 
dislike with his readers ; for 
he cannot please the modest 
and the proud more, than by 
satirizing the imprudent and 
the servile. This must be his 
resort, when the other re- 


\ source fails. 


Having thus dwelt particu- 
larly on character, as an indis- 
pensable object of attention 
to the Essayist, and also up- 
on the necessity of being ac- 
quainted with the mamners 


jand dispositions of his read- 


ers, I would bid him remem- 
ber, that though these should 
be his principal subjects, he 
will always please, if he writes 
as nature teaches. - Art disfig- 


ures nature, . but generally 


leaves a portion of her influ- 


ence unimpaired. This pro- 


duces a degree of congeniali- 
ty between all men, and ren- 
ders them in.some measure, 
equally susceptible of the 
same things. Werethis un- 
true, Horace would not, most 
probably, have entitled the 
Tragedies of Puppius, ‘ La- 
crymosa poemata Puppi ;?>— 
whatever therefore, relates to 
life and manners, pa iat be 
called in to the aid of the Es- 
sayist. Whenhe cannot ad- 
dress the prepossessions or 
prejudices of his readers, he 
should teach them to relish 
that which nature prepares as 
arich, though unnoticed re- 
past. He must teachthem to 
feel where they never felt be- 
fore, by touching anew chord 
in the diapason of human na- 
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ture. 


He shoukti lead the 


to observe that which, when 


once presented to the view, 
becomes more and more in- 
teresting, the oftener it is 
brought before them. In fine, 
he ought to make nature his 
model, but principally as ex- 
hibited in them. He should 
therefore be an OpsEeRvER in 
the world, and a SpecTATOR 
in the social circle ; a TATLER 
of the foibles of man, and an 
ADVENTURER in the philoso- 
phy of human nature. 

But while the contributor to 
the Essayist thus examines 
Nature, as displayed in the 
characters and actions of men, 
he should not forget that she 
has also charms for the painter 
and the poet. We have all a 
natural relish for the beauties 
of scenery. It is seldom in- 
deed that we find it as strong 
as in Giotto and Gainsbo- 
rough ; but still a moderate 
portion of taste is originally 
conferred uponall men. This 
is generally so far improved, 
where literature is attended 
to, thatthere are few to whom 
its pleasures are unknown.— 
rom the landscape, in all its 
varities, the transition is easy 
to the works of those,who huve 


made Nature the object of im- 


itations None,who have ever 
paused to admire the hanging 
rock, * projecting horror o’er 
the blackened flood ;” or the 
forest, to use the elegant lan- 


guage of Gray, veiled “ nocte | 


nemorum,” would not dwell 
with delight upon the descrip- 
tions of Lucretius, Virgil or 
Thomson. 





Nor would thev'! 


be attracted by these alone. 
The prose writer also, when 
emulating the beauties of the 
poet, and invoking the aid of 
Fancy, would be perused with 
pleasure. The influence of 
imagination is experienced by 
almost every one, and the spell 
with which it binds the soul is 
so sweet, that none who have 
ever felt its power, would be 
willing to have the charm dis- 
solved. Hence the writer, 
who contributes to the Essay- 
ist, should remember that the 
avenues to the heart are al- 
ways open to the effusions of 
Fancy. None have ever read 
the Visions of Addison, or his 
Essays on the pleasures of Im- 
agination, without the most 
pleasing emotions. None 
would therefore peruse the ei- 
fusions of the Essayist,on sim- 
ilar subjects, without experi- 
encing similar sensations. Let 
then the book of Nature and 
Fancy be always open to his 
view, and whether he describes 
the characters of men, the 
beauties of Nature,or the wild 
pictures of Imagination, he 
will invariably please, for he 
will speak the language of sen- 
timent and feeling. 
ALCIPHBON, 


—— +o=— 
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t SOD PER ge SET 

On the f i UO} C8872? of Lau. 
F\When we are favoured with such 

commun'cations 2s the following,we 

miv exelsim wiih the Romsan— Bere 

SPLLEMUS, AM, NGWUNUIN, CRIN VEE- 

tizia ¢ iecinus. | 


IxbisCRIMINATE censure 
13 one Of the evils which almost 
every person assumes the me- 
vit OF condemning in others. 
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white he retains the licence of | 
indulging in it himself; and 


‘sings ; for the wisdom of that 
man who would wish to plunge 


though it is confessed by all to | into the miseries of barbarism, 


be illiberal and unjust, few 
days pass over our heads in 


which we do not hear it lavish- 


lv applied. The Profession 
of the Law has been distin- 
guished by receiving a greater 
share of abuse than any other 
gp employment, except 
hat of the Ministers of the’ 
Gospel; an exception which I, 
deem singularly honourable to | 
the Gentlemen of the Bar.— 
ifthe attacks upon Lawyers 
had always been as they have 
been frequently, the offspring 
of vulgar malignity; if they 
had proceeded only from the 
wantonness of wit seeking for 
an object,or the love of invec- 
tive, directing its shafts at ran- 
dom, howeverthey might have 
excited pity, or roused indig- 


nation, they would have little | 


deservedaseriousreply. But 
the truth is, that many persons 
in our country, and among 
them, some of good sense, in- 
dadhee: worth, and piety, real 
ly consider the profession of 
which I am speaking, as un- 
friendly to virtue, and unfa- 
vourable to the peace and or- 
der of society ; as an excres- 
cence, unwieldy and cumber- 
some, which must be amputa- 
ted, before the body politic can 
possess its full strength and 
vigour. ‘To give a candid dis- 
cussion of this subject shall be 
my object in the following pa- 
ragraphs. 

It will not be denied, I ima- 
gine, that civilized society, and 
a regular government,are bles- 











merely toescape from lawyers, 
whatever terrors fiction may 
attach to the profession, would 
in no small degree resemble 
that of the miser who should 
starve himself through the ap- 
prehension of future want.— 
Ifthere is a government, there 
must be laws, the most perfect 
(definition ot a good govern- 
‘ment being, that in which the 
laws reign. If there are laws, 
there must be some method of 
determining in what cases they 


apply, and of enforcing obedi- 


ence to their decision: in oth- 
er words,there mustbe courts. 
If not,each man must judge in 
his own cause, which would be 
the same thing in effect, as if 
there were no law ; orall men 
in society, or as many as plea- 
sed, must judge in every case 
except their own, which would 
make a scene of confusion, 
compared with whish the dis- 
cordant languages of Babel 
were melody to the ear. A - 
competent Judiciary is the 
grand pillar by which the edi- 
fice of society is supported. 
Take this away, and the whole 
structure immediately be- 
comes a shapeless mass of ru- 
in. Whoever shall detect any 
fallacy in the reasoning by 
which the absolute necessity of 
Courts is attempted to be prov- 
ed, erzt mihi magnus Apollo. 
Those who think little on the 

subject, are apt to consider 
Courts as useful things to be 
sure, but as things which 
might be laid aside without - 
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destroying the other appenda- 
ges of government, or inter- 
rupting the comfort of society. 
*“ Of what advantage are 
Courts to me?” says Probus, 
“TI never yet brought an ac- 
tion but once, and then my 
purse suffered severely from 
the costs of a defeat, and the 
fees of my lawyer. - May I ne- 
ver enter a court-house again. 
I always discharge my own 
debts with punctuality, and 
know many good members of 
the community who as little 
need the aid of the ministers 
of justice as myself.” Very 


true ; but do you reflect, that 


if all legal tribunals had been 
suspended since you came up- 
on the stage of action, your 
life would now be a state of 
continual anxiety and alarm, 
Perhaps you would have been 
the victim of fraudor violence, 
or have quickly passed to the 
depths of poverty, or descend- 
ed to an untimely grave? 
Your house would perhaps 
now be baricaded asif all man- 
kind were leagued against you, 
and your chamber of repose 
would be stored with the in- 
struments of death. When 
you slept, your dreams would 
be disturbed with assaults, 
outrage and murder. In your 
transactions with the world, 
you wouldbe constantly in fear 
of treachery and fraud. When 
dealing with one man, you 
would tremble if you supposed 
him stronger than yourself ; 
when in company with many, 
you would turn pale at every 
whisper, lest your companions 


should become associates in- 








SSS —S== 


villainy. When you walked 
the streets, you would wear a 
coat of mail under your clothes 
to defend you from the dag- 
ger of the assassin; and your 
girdle would be weighed down 
with arms to repel an assail- 
ant. I pass overthe devasta- 
tion of crops, the plunder of 
granaries, and an immense 
multitude of particulars of this 
kind, all affecting the comfort. 
and many the subsistence of 
man. After an absence, you 
would pass your threshold’ 
with socilitude, lest you should 
find some member of your 
family abused, or murdered. 
Nay, what is worse than this, 
you might yourself, now bea 
perpetrator of these deeds of 
darkness, hunted by your fel- 
low men as a beast of prey, 
and compelled totake refuge 
from your pursuers in dens 
and caverns, in forests and 
morasses. Or, if you sup- 
pose all courts of justice to 
have been abolished in the 
time of your ancestors, your 
days would now exhibit the 
even tenor of the torpid Es- 
quimaux, or of the ferocious 
Arab. ‘Though your posses- 
sions could present few mo- 
tives to cupidity, your breast 
would be the seat of all the 
dark and savage passions of 
the soul, If this picture 
should appear highly colored 
to any, they will find it fade 
when compared with the ori- 
ginal, in any country where 
laws have not been applied by 
acompetenttribunal. If then 
the administration of justice 
is the vital principal of society, 
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Seer 
it is highly important that 


Courts » att be wise and 
good. It will doubtless sub- 
serve my purpose if I can 
show, that this can never be 
the case, unless they are com- 
posed of lawyers. COKE, 
[ To be continued. | 
— ste 


FOR THE LITERARY CABINET. 
On Beauty. 


THERE Is perhaps nothirg 
which occupies the attention 
of man, that inspires differ- 
ent persons with sentiments 
SO various, aS BEAUTY.— 
Some have conceiyed that it 
is not susceptible of a deter- 
minate definition. Some have 
attempted to define it nega- 
tively, by shewing in what it 
does not consist; and others, 
far more wise, have referred 
the subject to the decision of 
taste. 

Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty that attends defining the 
term beauty, and determining 
its essential qualities, some 
have strenuously contended, 
that there is really a standard 
of comeliness, which,if it were 
discovered, would furnish the 
outlines of its appropriate 
form, or some general idea of 
its nature and properties.— 
But, like many other visiona- 
ry thoughts, they are misled 
by the narrowness of their 
conceptions, or by an insatia- 
ble thirst for new discoveries. 
This is fully evinced by the 
repeated instances in which 
they affirm that of particulars, 
which will not hold true on a 
more extended scale. ‘Thus, 








the Englishman i imagines ‘that, 
beauty essentially consists in 
the smoothness and rosy com- 
plexion of the skin; while the 
sunburnt African conceives 
that a flatted nose, andthe saa 
ble hue, constitute the perfec- 


tion of beauty. The Chinese, 


differing from both, suppose 


large ears and small feet are 
the principal ingredients of 
personal comeliness. 


Every nation has it own 


idea of that enviable posses- 


sion, beauty; and since they 
all assign different qualities to 
the same thing, we see the ab- 
surdity of supposing that 
beauty is reducible toan mvas 


riable standard, which shall 


meet the approbation of man- 
kind at large. 

Could such a standard be 
discovered, no doubt a vast 
multitude of coquettes and fin- 
ical coxcombs, would cease to 
stand continuaily before the 
mirror, adjusting their gauz- 
es, hair, bosom-pins, andlearn- 

ing to wink with grace, and 
sinile with art ; for how many 
millions would behold in the 
glass nothing but the image of 
irremediable deformity! Nor 
would the formosa persone ess 
cape the envy and outrage of 
the crooked, thin-faced, and 


toothless tribe of monsters ; 


for however strong may, he 


‘the natural sympathy of men 
'when they are not at variance, 
‘itis not preposterous to sup- 


pose, that when beauty is 
made the ground of conten- 
tion, the former being few in 
number, would fall victims to 
their desperate combatants.— 
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task my handsome readers 1). 


they, under such circumstan- 
ces, would not dread the ap- 
proach of an il-shapen, or 
wide mouthed animal, whose 
deformity alone rendered him 
inimical to the more comely 
part of mankind ¢ 

Happy indeed is it, that this 
evil is prevented by the fond 


notion, which every individu-. 
al entertains, that although 
some may be handsomer, yet. 


the greater portion of the hu- 
man race fall far behind him 
in point of beauty. 

Every person, 


however. 


homely, will-observe in him- 


self, some trait of beauty.— 
He that cannot boast of the 
excellence of his figure, re- 


sorts to his face as the princi- 


pal source of hope—is sure 
there is'some remarkable ex- 
pression of beauty, which, 
though it have not yet been 
observed, will readily be dis- 
cerned by a minute examina- 
tion. If his eyes are station- 
ed far back in his head, he con- 


iin 


gratulates himself that ‘his. 


nose is well proportioned ; and | 


that however wide inay be his 
mouth, and constant its ap. 


perture, his teeth are beauti- 


fully arranged, and suscepti- 


ble of an elegant polish. If 
his face is generally defective, 
he enjoys the consolation that 
his hairis not red. Thus con- 
trasting the comely appenda- 
ges of his person with his 


blemishes, he, in the ardency | 


of his desires, imagines the 
former to preponderate, pre- 
suming as occasion may re- 





quire, that he had undervalu- 
ed the one, and Overrated the 
other. 

Since every man is allowed 
to deduce his own conclusions, 
we should expect that each 
would define beauty in such 
terms as to include himself 
within the limits of the defini- 
tion. And althouph there be 
adiversity of opinions respect- 
ing what constitutes this envi- 
able quality ; it must be.recol- 
lected that the interests of men 
are no less various. Nor are 
men censurable for their ex- 
alted notions of their own 
beauty, since every individual 
is allowed to judge for him- 
self, and enjoy the satisfaction 
of discovering i in his person 
as many good qualities as he is 
able. 

Madam S. is at liberty 


;}compliment her husband, ‘ihe 


parson, on account of the ob- 
iique and sunken position of 
his eyes, and his contract- 
ed eye-lids, without assigning 
any other reason for the pe 
culiarity of her taste, than that 
such eyes are, in-her opinion, 
beautiful ina person who has 
spent his days in hard study. 
Nor is Mrs. P. less. excusa- 
ble, although she does not he- 
sitate to call him a monster, 
that walks, or sits more erect 
than her husband, who is a 
shoemaker, 

Many gentlemen derive their 
ideas of female beauty, from 
those very features which 
thousands would denominate 
extremelyugly. For they,be- 
ing less influenced by a capri- 
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cious taste,than by sound judg-| dent for future generations— 
ment, imagine those features can muster enough strength 
graceful, which are muscular to hand her into a carriage, 
and well adapted to house- and who can summon suffi- 
wifery. Some candidates for cient courage to escort her 
matrimony, who expect to home by moon-light. I migh¢ 
move in splendid circles, and contrast these ladies with 
dwell in palaces of ease and those females who discover 
amusement, prefer a damsel beauty inno man except when 
whose circumference is but a it is accompanied with an in- 
span,and the strengthof whose dependence of sentiment, an 
limbs is as the energy of a enlightened understanding, 
straw. Many ladies, also, are ‘and the courage and princi- 
in the habit of esteeming him ples of a virtuous man; but I 
exquisitely handsome who can will not impair the beauty of 
flatter without detection ; can. | any of my readers by exciting 
swear that whatever falls from | their anger, nor injure my 
her lips is divine, and that subject by exhibiting too great 
whatever she does is a prece-|acontrariety of characters. 
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The Bower. 


senjeapniengenieenietnceagucahapaania Sometimes 
We bid bright Fiction to resemble Truth, 
And sometimes speak what Truth herself approves. 











Hes. Tuzcoa. 








FOR THE LITERARY CABINET. | Is forc’d to praise the meanly great. 


While Europe teems with human gore, While freedom thus all ranks enjoy, 


From Wolga to th’ Atlantic shore, And pleasures taste w ithout alloy, 
Her muses find no peaceful seat, The sons of Yale will ne’er refuse, 


No Pindus for a safe“retreat. In votive strains to court the muse. 

Asia mourns her galling chains, Does patriot zeal our breasts inspire ! 
bf 

And boasts no poet’s soothing strains ; | For this we'll touch the martial lyre. 

Nor Afric, curs’d with burning sands, Do rural shades our songs invite ? 

And wild confusion’s lawless bands. | In these our muse shall oft delight. 


But here we dread no despot’s nod, And should the genial flame of. love 
Columbia feels no tyrant rod ; Our bosoms warm, our passions moyc, 


No vengeful armies, fir’d with hate, Poetic lore, with soothing: charm, 
Destroy the freedom of the state. Shall love of every pain disarm. 

Here peaceful shades the muses find, | 7 hen let proud tyrants vex the world, 
And leave the scenes of war behind: | Let sovereigns from their thrones be 


> 
Here poets unrestrain’d may join, hurl’d, 
e . * . 
In concert with the sacred Nine. Sad Erato shall ne’er bewail 


. . 3 ] 
No muse is here compell’d to sing Thy fall, much-lov’d, much honour’d 


In Flattery’s strain to please a king ; Yale. CLOANTHUS. 
No Maro, for a lost estate, * The Muse of Elegy 


ee 
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